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** The cause of the use of this false appella- 
** tion, ‘ learned languages,’ is this, that these 
*‘ who teach them in England have, in con- 
** sequence of their teaching, very large estates 
**in house and land, which are public pro- 
** perty, but which are now used for the sole 
** benefit of those teachers, who are, in gene- 
‘* ral, the relations or dependents of the aris- 
** tocracy. In order to give a colour of rea- 
** sonableness to this species of appropriation, 
‘* the languages taught by the possessors, are 
** called ‘ the learned lauguages’; and which 
** appellation is, at the same time, intended to 
** cause the mass of the people to believe, that 
** the professors and learners of these Jan- 
‘© guages are, in point of wisdom, far superior 
* to other men; and to establish the opinion, 
**that all but themselves are unlearned per- 
*‘ sous. Inshort, the appellation, like many 
*© others, is a trick which fraud has furnished 
** for the purpose of guarding the snug pos- 
** sessors of the property against. the conse- 
** quences of the people's understanding the 
“¢ matter.—Cossett’s ENGLisH GRAMMAR, 
Letter XXI. 





EASTERN TOUR. 


Cambridge, 28th March, 1830. 

I went from Hargham to Lynn on 
Tuesday, the 23d; but owing to the 
disappointment at Thetford, every thing 
was deranged. It was market-day at 
Lynn, but no preparations of any sort 
had been made, and no notification 
given. I therefore resolved, after stay- 
ing at Lynn on Wednesday, to make a 
short tour, and to come back to it again. 
This tour was to take in Ely, Cambridge, 
St. Ives, Stamford, Peterborough, Wis- 
beach, and was to bring me back to 
Lynn, after a very busy ten days. I was 
particularly desirous to have a little 
political preaching at Ely; the place 
where the flogging of the English local 
militia under a guard of German bayonets 





day; but I had been apprised even be- 
fore I left Lynn, that no place had been 
provided for my accommodation. A 
gentleman at Lynn gave me the name 
of one at Ely, who, as he thought, 
would be glad of an opportunity of 
pointing out a proper place, and of 
speaking about it; but just before I set 
off from Lynn, I received a notification 
from this gentleman, that he could do 
nothing in the matter. I knew that Ely 
was a small place, but I was determined 
to goand see the spot where the militia- 
men were flogged, and also determined 
to find some opportunity or other of re- 
lating that story as publicly as I could 
at Ely, and of describing the tail of the 
story; of which I will speak presently. 
Arrived at Ely, I first walked round the 
beautiful cathedral, that honour to our 
Catholic forefathers, and that standing 
disgrace to our Protestent selves. It is 
impossible to look at that magnificent 
pile without feeling that we are a fallen 
race of men. The cathedral would, leav- 
ing out the palace of the’ bishop, and 
the houses of the dean, canons, and 
prebendaries, weigh more, if it were 
put into a scale, than all the houses in 
the town, and all the houses for a mile 
round the neighbourhood, if you exclude 
the remains of the ancient monasteries.’ , 
You have only to open your eyes to be 
convinced that England must have been 
a far greater and more wealthy country 
in those days than it is in these days. 
The hundreds of thousands of loads of 
stone, of which this cathedral and the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood were 
built, must all have been brought by sea 
from distant parts of the kingdom. These 
foundations were laid more than a thou- 
sand years ago; and yet there are vaga- 
bonds who have the impudence to say 
that it is the Protestant religion that has 
made England a great country. Ely is 
what one may call a miserable little 
town: very prettily situated, but poor 
and mean. Every thing seems to. be on 





gost me so dear. | got there about noon 
on Thursday, the 25th, being market- 


the decline, as, indeed, is the case every- 
where, where the clergy are the masters. 
po 
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They say that this bishop has an income | 
of £18,000 a year. He and the dean 
and chapter are the owners of all the 
land and tithes, for a great distance | 
round about, in this beautiful and most | 
productive part of the country ; and ra) 
this famous building, the cathedral, 

in a state of disgraceful irrepair and his. 
fiyurement. The great and magnificent | 
windows to the east have been shortened | 
at the bottom, and the space plastered | 
up with brick and mortar, in a very) 
slovenly manner, for the purpose of| 
saving the expense of keeping the glass | 
in repair. Great waka Bee the windows | 
in the upper part of the building have 
been partly closed up in the same man- 
ner, and others quite closed up. One 
door-way, which apparently had stood 
in need of repair, has been rebuilt in 
modern style, because it was cheaper ; 
and the churchyard contained a flock 
of sheep acting as vergers for those who | 
live upon the immense income, not a} 





penny of which ought to be expended | “ 


upon themselves while any part of this 
beautiful building is in a state of irrepair. | 
This cathedral was erected “to the) 
honour of God and the Holy Church.” | 
My daughters went to the service in the | 
afternoon, in the choir of which they | 
saw God honoured by the presence of | 
two old men, forming the whole of the 
congregation. I dare say, that in Catholic 
times, five thousand people at a time 
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picked up a sort of labouring man, ask- 


‘ed him if he recollected when the local 


militia-men were flogged under the 
guard of the Germans ; and, receiving 
an answer in the affirmative, I asked 
him to goand show me the spot, which 
ihe did; he showed me a little common 
along which the men had been march- 
ed, and into a piece of pasture-land, 

where he put his foot upon the identical 
spot where the flogging had been exe- 

cuted. On that spot, I told him what 
[ had suffered for expressing my indig- 
nation at that flogging. I told him that 
a large sum of English money was now 
every year sent abroad to furnish half- 
pay and allowances to the officers of 
those German troops, and to maintain 
the widows and children of such of them 
as were dead; and I added, ‘“* You have 
“to work to help to pay that money; 
part of the taxes which you pay on 
‘“* your malt, hops, beer, leather, soap, 
“ candles, tohacee, tea, sugar, and every 
thing else, goes abroad every year to 
‘pay these people: it has thus been 
” going abroad ever since the peace; 
and it will thus go abroad for the rest 


© 


‘ 


. 


ce 


“* of your life, if this system of manag- 


‘“‘ ing the nation’s affairs continue ; and 
** Ttold him that about one million seven 
“ hundred thousand pounds had been 
“ sent abroad on this account, since the 
** neace.” 

When J opened, I found that this man 


have been assembled in this church. | was willing to open too; and he utteregl 
The cathedral and town stand apon a} sentiments that would have convinced 





little hill, about three miles in circum- | me, if I had not before been convinced 
ference, raised up, as it were, for the | of the fact, that there are very few, even 
purpose, amidst the rich fen land by | amongst the labourers, who do not 
which the hill is surrounded, and I dare clearly understand the cause of their 
say that the town formerly consisted of|ruin. I discovered that there were two 
houses built over a great part of this | Ely men flogged upon that occasion, 
hill, and of, probably, from fifty to ajand that one of them was still alive 
hundred thousand people. The people | and residing near the town. I sent for 
do not now exceed above four thousand, | this man, who came to me in the even- 
including the bed-ridden and the babies. ing when he had done his work, and 
Having no place provided for lectur-| who told me that he had lived seven 
ing, and knowing no single soul in the| years with the same master when he 
place, I was thrown upon my own re-! was flogged, and was bailiffor head man 
sources. ‘The first thing I did was to | to his master. He has now a wife and 
walk up through the market, which | several children ; is a very nice-looking, 
contained much more than an audience | and appears to be a hard- working, man, 
sufficient for me ; but, leaving the mar- | and to bear an excellent character. 


ket people to carry on their affairs,I} But how was 1 toharangue? For I 
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was determined not to quit Ely without | man had, in case of need, a clear right 


something of that sort. I had told this’ 
labouring man who showed me the flog- 
ging spot, my name, which seemed to 
surprise him very much, for he had 
heard of me before. After I had re- 
turned to my inn, I walked back again 
through the market amongst the far- 
mers ; then went to an inn that looked 
out upon the market-place, wept into 
an up-stairs room, threw up the sash, 
und sat down at the window, and look- 
ed out upon the market. Little groups 
soon collected to survey me, while I sat 
ina very unconcerned attitude. The 
farmers had dined, or I should have 
found out the most numerous assem- 
blage, and have dined with them. ‘The 
next best thing was, to go and sit down 
in the room where they usually dropped 
in to drink after dinner ; and, as they 
nearly all smoke, to take a pipe with 
them. This, therefore, I did; and, after 
atime, we began to talk. The room 
was too small to contain a twentieth 
part of the people that would have come 
in if they could. It was hot to suffo- 
cation ; but, nevertheless, I related to 
them the account of the flogging, and 
of my persecution on that account ; and 
I related to them the account oor 9 
stated with regard to the English money 
now sent to the Germans, at which they 
appeared to be utterly astonished. I had 


to a share of the produce of the land. 
I explained to them how the poor were 
originally relieved ; told them that the 
revenues of the livings, which had their 
foundation in charity, were divided 
amongst the poor. The demands for 
repair of the churches, and the clergy 
themselves; I explained to them how 
church-rates and poor-rates came to be 
introduced ; how the burden of main- 
taining the: poor came to be thrown 
upon the people at large ; how the nation 
had sunk by degrees ever since the event 
called the Reformation ; and, a 
towards the cathedral, | said, Can you 
“* believe,zentlemen, that w “a that mag- 
“‘ nificent pile was reared, and when all 
“* the fine monasteries, hospitals, schools, 
‘“* and other resorts of piety and charity, 
*‘ existed in this town and neighbour- 
‘hood; can you believe, that Ely was 
“‘ the miserable little place that it now 
“is; and that that England which had 
** never heard of the name of pauper, 
“contained the crowds of miserable 
‘*‘ creatures that it now contains, some 
‘** starving at stone-cracking by* the 
” . way- -side, and others drawing loaded 
wagons on that way ?” 

A young man in the room (I having 
come to a pause) said ; “‘ But, Sir, were 
“there no poor in Catholic times?” 





not time sufficient for a lecture ; but a0 
explained to them briefly the real cause | 
of the distress which prevailed ; I warn- | ‘ 
ed the farmers particularly against the | 
consequences of hoping that this distress | 
would remove itself. I portrayed to 
them the effects of the taxes ; and show- 
ed them that we owe this enormous 
burden to the want of being fairly re- 
presented in the Parliament. Above all 
things, I did that which L never fail to 
do, showed them the absurdity of 
grumbling at the six millions a year |‘ 
given in relief to the poor, while they | “ 
were siJent, and seemed to think nothing | “ 
of the sixty millions of taxes collected | 
by the Government at London; 
asked them how any man of property| 
could have the impudence to call upon | 
the labouring man to serve in the mi- 
litia, and to deny that that Jabouring 














** Yes,” said I, “ to be sure there were. 
The Scripture says, that the poor shall 
‘ never cease out of the land ; and there 
‘are five hundred texts of Scripture 
enjoining on all men to be good and 
“kind to the poor. It is necessary to 
“ the’ existence of civil society, that 
“ there should be poor. Men have two 
motives to industry and care in all 
“the walks of life: one, to acquire 
“ wealth ; but the other and stronger, 
“to avoid poverty. If there were no 
_ poverty, there would be no industry, 
‘no enterprise. But this poverty is not 
to be made a punishment unjustly 
severe. Idleness, extravagance, are 
‘ offences against morality; but they 
‘ are not offences of that heinous nature 
“to justify the infliction of starvation 
“ by way of punishment. It is, there- 
“fore, the duty of every man that is 
“able ; it is particularly the duty of 
P2 
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“ 
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“ every government, and it was a duty 
‘ faithfully executed by the Catholic 
church, to take care that no human 
being should perish for want in a 
land of plenty ; and to take care, too, 
*‘ that no one should be deficient of a 
‘** sufficiency of food and raiment, not 
only to sustain life, but also to sustain 
‘ health.” The young man said: “I 
thank you, Sir; 1 am answered.” 

I strongly advised the farmers to be 
well with their work-people ; for that, 
unless their flocks were as safe in their 
fields as their bodies were in their beds, 
their lives must be lives of misery ; that 
if their stacks and barns were not places 
of as safe deposit for their corn as their 
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* bill, of which your neighbour was the 
‘*‘ author, has produced all this distress 
“that we hear so much of.” Just at 
this time the carriage came up, and I, 
having finished my breakfast, went on 
towards Ely ; a great part of the way to 
which consists of fen land, for which, I 
understand, this season is one of the 
finest that ever was known. 

I walked on again from Ely on Friday 
morning. I had taken nine miles of it 
on the Thursday, and this morning [ 
found a public-house at the end of nine 
iniles and a half, where I repeated the 
dose of cold pork and a pint of beer, 
and where the carriage overtook me. 
The landlady here lamented the law 


drawers were for their money, the life| about to be passed for throwing open 
of the farmer was the most wretched|the trade in beer. The house was her 


upon earth, in place of being the most 
pleasant, as it ought to be. 
I must now go back, and trace my- 


self along from Lynn to Cambridge. |It is a free house; but the man buys - 


Downham, in Norfolk, is the }first mar- 
ket-town from Lynn. The land sur- 
prisingly fine, and the wheat good every 


where, as, indeed, I have found it in all | 


the eastern counties ; that is to say, the 
plant is good, meaning thereby that 
there are plenty of plants upon the 
ground: it must be six weeks hence 


before one can determine the probable | 


amount of the crop. I walked on from 


Lynn towards Downham, leaving my | drunkenness and rowing. 








husband’s own, and he (probably some 
lord’s late servant) had added to its 
value enormously by obtaining a license. 


his beer of a brewer in Cambridge, not 
having premises whereon to brew it; 
and, which is very curious, sells it at a 
halfpenny a pot cheaper than the same 
beer is sold at houses that are not free. 
This landlady, a nice young woman, 
with a very pretty little child, said that 
she hoped that the trade in beer would 
not be made free. I asked her why. She 


|said that there would be everlasting 


I told her, 


son and daughters to come after me;|that it did not seem reasonable to sup- 


and at a village called Stowe, I went) 


into a public-house and got a piece of 
cold pork, and a pint of small beer, 
while I was dispatching which, I saw 
a sort of gamekeeper come out of a 
gentleman's paddock, in which was a 
large house not far from the road. He 
had with him a parcel of pointers and 
setters, some of the finest and most 
beautiful that I ever saw, and all in the 
primest condition. I asked the land- 
lady whose dogs those were? She said, 
“ Mr. Peev’s, Sir.” “Ob, oh!” said I 
to her, ‘‘do you know, mistress, that 
** you and I help to keep those dogs in 
“that fine condition”? She laughed, 
said nothing; but I could see that she 
clearly understood me. “ Did you ever 
hear of Peel’s Bill” ? said I. She said she 
had not, ‘‘ Well,” said I, “* mistress, that 





pose that; for that drunkenness, and 
particularly rowing, arose from men 
congregating together in considerable 
numbers; that if the trace were free, 


the places of sale would be more nume- 


rous, the drinkers more dispersed, and 
that, therefore, the freedom of the trade, 
in my simple judgment, would have a 
tendency to produce a diminution of 
the drunkenness and the rowing. She 
was not prepared for this, and hurried 
off to get me my pint of beer ; so true it 
is, that people are always averse from 
cordially approving of that which is 
contrary to their own private interest. 
We got into Cambridge after passing 
through a country of corn and of pasture, 
of fat sheep and fat oxen, and after 
passing several farms, which had for- 
merly been either monasteries, or the 
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seats of gentlemen. Every thing, go |“ Chancellor of the University, which 


where I will, except in the blown-up | 
places of Lancashire and the West 


‘** post, you, I am informed, at present 
“ fill. Mr. Hatfield has further inform- 


Riding of Yorkshire, bespeaks a dil: upt-| * ed me, that he made an application 


dated, a decaying, a defaced country. 


|“* to you yesterday morning for this pur- 


| 
At one place, between Lynn and Down-|* pose: and that, in the afternoon of 


ham, there are standing the four walls | 
of a large ancient church, in a church of; 


great extent. At Streatham, on the 


Cambridge side of Ely, there is in the |“ 


midst of a tract of the finest land that 
can be imagined, a village (formerly a 
large town, I dare say) in the most mi- 
serable state as to buildings, as to fences 
as to farm-yards, that the eyes of man 
ever beheld. ‘There appears to have 
been a monastery at this place formerly. 
Every where you see barns, stables, and 
such places, patched-up out of the for- 


merly religious edifices; and you see}. 


the stone takeu out of those that have 
been pulled down. There is a beautiful 
ancient cross at Streatham, which, to 
my surprise, I saw taken great care of ; 
for, in general, these monuments of 
antiquity are either suffered to fall down, 
or are applied to the vilest of purposes. 
We got into Cambridge about noon, 
with the intention of my giving a little 
common sense in this seat of pretended 
learning. [ naturally expected that 
these pretenders would be eager to see 
me expose what they would deem my 
want of learning. Just the contrary ; 
for the Vice-Chancellor, having the 
jurisdiction of the whole place, play- 
house and all, as far as relates to mat- 
ters of this sort, refused to let me lecture 
either at the play-house, or any where 
else. Intelligence of this had been sent 
me to Ely; but it arrived after I came 
away. Upon my arrival, finding this 
to be the case, | determined to apply to 
the Vice-Chancellor myself; and, in 
consequence of that determination, the 
following correspondence took place : 


** Cambridge, 26th March, 1830. 

“ Sirn,—Some days ago I requested 
“Mr. Hatfield to engage the theatre, 
“ or some other suitable place, wherein 
‘** for me to deliver a lecture or speech 
“ in this town. I have just learned from 
“him, that this cannot be legally done 
“‘ without the permission of the Vice- 





yesterday he received from you a de- 

** cided refusal. 

“* Now, Sir, the case to lay before the 

public is this : I am here for the pur- 

“* pose of establishing, in the presence 

*« of such persons as may choose to come 

“and hear me, many propositions ne- 

“ cessary for the people to understand 

“and imbibe: and, amongst these, the 

“ following : 

“1. ‘That the distress which at present 

‘“‘ pervades the country, is to be 
* ascribed solely to the acts of the 
“ Ministry and the Parliament. 

“2, That this distress will not pass 

‘away without the application of 

“ some great and efficient remedy ; 

“and that such remedy is not at 

“all likely to be adopted, unless 

“ there be a radical reform in the 

““ Commons’ House of Parliament. 

That no reduction of taxation, con- 

“ sistent with any thing like jus- 

“ tice to the fundholders, can afford 

“the country relief; unless con- 

*“ current with such reduction, 

“there be an appropriation of a 

“‘ large part of the public property, 

* commonly called church property, 

‘ (including the college property) to 
“ the defraying the interest of the 
** Debt, and to other public pur- 
** poses. 

. That it is agreeably to the usages 
“and constitution of England ; 
‘agreeably to the common and 
“ statute law, that the people, by 
‘* their representatives, should deal 
“‘ with, and dispose of, this pro- 
“‘ perty, as they may think best ; 
‘and that no persons, having at 
“‘ present a particular interest in 
** such property, have any claim in 
* bar to such right on the part of 
“‘ the people. 

That it is not only expedient to 
‘** apply this property in the man- 
“ner above mentioned ; but that 
“ itis just, strictly just and equit- 
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selves. 

hat within these very few years, 
we have seen one law passed, 
without any remonstrance on the 
part of the clergy, authorising 
men openly to deny the divinity 
of Christ ; : or, at least, to remove 
the penalty awarded by the sta-| 
tute to that denial: another law 
passed, also without remon- 
strance on the part of the clergy, 
declaring, in effect, the religion 
of any Protestant Dissenter what- 
soever, to be as good as that of | 
the church; another law passed 
by assent of a majority of the| 
bishops, declaring, in effect, | se 
that the Protestant Reformation |“ 
was a i with regard to)“ 


which latter law I heartily cone)" 
cur with those bishops. 

hat there is a bill now before the |‘ 
House of Commons, for what is 
called emancipating the Jews ; 
that the clergy of the church are 
totally silent upon the subject of 
this bill; and that, if this bill 
pass, those who call OUR SA- 
VIOUR an IMPOSTOR, who 
justify the hanging of him upon 
the cross, and who boast of their 
descent from his murderers, will 
be capable of sitting on the| 
bench as judges, of sitting in the 
Parliament as members of the 
lower House, and as peers; and 
of sitting in the council with the 
King himself. 

hat, therefore, and for other rea- 
sons to be stated by me, the pro- 
perty, commonly called church 
property, ought to be now by 
law, it formerly was by| 
law, dealt with, and disposed of, | 


as 
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for the general purposes of the | « 


nation, now so borne down| 
by debts contracted chiefly for | 
the purposes of upholding this| 
establishment. 


Sir, [am in Cambridge for the pur-| 


** pose of stating and maintaining pub- | 


** licly 


these propositions. 
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shall be provided for one, or even for 
half a dozen of them, and I engage 
that they shall be heard in silence 
while they answer me, if they choose 
to answer ; and I engage, further, not 
to say a word by way of reply. 

‘** Upon these conditions, and with a 
pledge, on my part, to do nothing 
having a tendency to disturb the 
peace of the town, [ request your 
permission to hold my lectures here 
either at the play-house, or some 
other suitable place, that I shall find 
within your jurisdiction. I further 
beg leave to. request you to send me 
an answer, yea or nay, to this propo- 
sition, to the Bull Inn, by four of the 
“clock this afternoon, apprising you, 
in addition, that, in order to explain 
to my friends the cause of the disap- 
‘ pointment which they will experience 
“ I, in case of your refusal, shall find it 
‘ necessary to publish this letter imme- 
diately. I am, Sir, 

* Your most humble, 
“and most obedient servant, 


* Wau. COBBETY. 


* P.S. If your notification of assent 
do not arrive by four o'clock, I shall 
deem the non-arrival to be a refusal.” 


“ Downing Lodge, 26th March. 
“Sin, —'‘The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Cuary, being suddenly called to Lon- 
don, has placed in my hands, as his 
deputy, your letter dated March 26th. 
‘| have read it attentively. Its con- 
tents strongly confirm the opinion 
which, from my general impressions 
upon the subject, | gave to the Vice- 
Chancellor yesterday, viz., that he 
ought to refuse his assent to your 
proposal. 
‘* I feel it my duty, therefore, in his 
‘name and my own, to repeat that re- 
fusal. I am Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Wittiam Frere.” 


* Wm. Cobbett, Esq.” 


** Cambridge, 26th March, 1830. 
«* Sirn,—My letter was, 1 understand, 


I propose to |‘ delivered to Dr. Cuary before he set 
** you, to select, if you please, the ablest | “ off to London. 


My only answer is, 


‘ of your disputants. A convenient place | |‘ that, amongst the evils of the present 
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“* state of the country, there is this good, | heard of, would be taken and provided 
“ that it must lead to events that will! for by being made the master of one of 


‘“* take from men like you and Dr. Chafy | 
** the power of doing to any body things 
** like that which you have done to 
‘* Your humble servant, 
“W. COBBETT.” 
“ To William Frere, Esq. LL.D. 
“ Serjeant-at-Law, and Master of 
* Downing College.” 


This Frere is, thay tell me, the 
Master of a C ‘ollege ! That is to say, 
the head teacher of a collection of young 
men, who are to be made learned by 
being in that college! Judge of his 
qualifications for the post when you are 
informed, that he was what they call 
at the bar for several years, and until, | 
believe, two or three years ago. But 
he is the brother of that Jonn Hookuam 
Frere, who was CanninG@’s associate in 
writing the Anti-Jacobin newspaper, 
about thirty years ago; who has since 
been our, pretty ambassador at Madrid, 
and who is, [ suppose, now quietly 
quartered upon a pension for his valua- 
ble services. ‘They are the sons of a 


man who was .a back-bone supporter of | 


Pirr. He was a member for Norwich 
at one time; and these sons are deriving 
the benefit conferred by his immense 
services. 

Now, reader, look at the motto which 
I have prefixed to this Register. When 
I first published my opinion, that the 
learned languages were, generally speak- 
ing, worse than useless, I had these 
colleges in my eye; and I saw that here 
Was an immense mass of public pro- 
perty, which was taken away from the 
public, and given to the aristocracy and 
its dependents, under the false and 
shameful pretext of upholding the learn- 
ing of the country, and particularly of 
upholding its religion. ‘These colleges 
were endowed by our Catholic forefa- 
thers, and not for the sake of the aristo- 
cracy alone; but for the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the people in gene- 
ral; for the providing of a stock of 
deeply learned men. What would they 
have said if they had been told that 
the day would come, when a mere bar- 
rister, whose name had hardly ever been 





these colleges? Here, in this very in- 
stance, we have a proof of the soundness 
of the opinions relative to this subject 
expressed in my Grammar. Following 
the paragraph, which 1 have taken for 
a motto, is the following. “It is 
** curious enough, that this appellation 
of learned languages, is confined to 
the English nation. Neither in France, 
in Spain, in [taly, nor in Germany, is 
this false and absurd appellation in 
use. The same motives have not 
existed in those countries. There the 
** mouks and other priests have inherited 
“* from the founders. They had not any 
occasion to resort to this species of 
“‘jmposition, But in England, the thing 
“ required to be glossed over. ‘There 
was something or other required in 
“ that country, as an apology for taking 
‘* many millions a year from the public, 
“to keep meu to do no apparently 
“ useful thing.” 

This isthe true story. All the offices, 
all the lucrative posts in these colleges, 
are filled by the relations of the aristo- 
cracy or by their dependents. The 
whole thing is now a political machine ; 
the people see it clearly ; and the people 
only want to be fairly represented, to 
take this property, and apply it to use- 
ful purposes. ‘Talk of drones, indeed ! 
Talk of monkish drones! They were 
drones, were they, for whose sake the 
people reared all these magnificent col- 
leges and churches and cathedrals ; 
those were drones, who kept the poor 
and repaired the churches out of the 
tithes ; who visited the sick; who 
visited the prisoners; who harboured 
the harbourless, sustained the weak, and 
comforted the broken in spirit. And 
those are not drones, I suppose, who 
waddle about in watering-places and in 
London; who live on turtle and on 
wine; who feast to suffocating while 
the people are starving; and who throw 
the maintenance of the poor and the 
repairing of the churches from their own 
shoulders, to the shoulders of those who 
pay the tithes. 

But, as to my own affair, one would 
have thought that mere shame would 
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restrain this Vice-Chancellor and his 
dignified deputy from discovering fear 
at any impression that I might have 
been able to make in the vicinity of their 
luxurious abodes. Here am I, a private 
person, totally divested of all influence; 
personally unknown to every creature 
here, except one family; having no 
power other than that of my mere name 
and reputation, to draw an audience 
about me; divested of all the means, 
even of personal de“ence, if such defence 
had been necessary; having nobody 
pre-engaged to give me support of any 
description: here am I, thus situated, 
and frankly stating beforehand, in dis- 
tinct propositions, the opinions that | 
mean to maintain, and offering at the 
same time, to admit any persons be- 
longing to the University, to come and 
controvert my opinions, backed, as they 
naturally would be, by all the influence 
of all the persons interested in the 
putting of me down: here am I, at this 
seat of learning, as it is called, thus 
situated, thus offering, thus flinging my- 
self down; as it were, exposed to every 
possible disadvantage; and here are 
this Vice-Chancellor and his deputy 
exercising all the power which their 
offices give them to prevent the pro- 
posed discussion! This is a university, 
is it? For the maintenance of a thing 
like this, this nation is to apply a million 
a year or more of the fruits of the earn- 
ings of the people ; for to that it comes 
at last. The revenues on which these 
men live, arise from the rents of lands 
and houses, or from tithes, all of which 
belong to the nation; all of which are 
notoriously public property ; and if the 
revenues were applied to the uses of the 
nation, there would be less necessity for 
the taxes which are taken from the peo- 
ple, and which have ground the people 
down to dust. 

Every one must be satisfied that a 
Parliament representing the people at 
large, would not suffer this abuse to 
exist for a year. It is a political mon- 
ster: it is a thing which common sense 
says ought not to exist. 


pluck, would he not have rushed to the 
combat, upon the bare statement of my 
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eight propositions? Oh, no! they have 
sense. enough to perceive that their 
cause is not maintainable. ‘* Hold your 
tongue, if you are wise,” is their motto. 
They dare not dispute. While the Debt 
was contracting, and the paper-money 
flowing, they were voluble enough. 
Now, when the Debt is contracted, and 
the paper-money drawn in; now, when 
the nation has to pay the reckoning for 
that war which these men were the 
foremost to promote, they are as silent 
as mice. 

It is truly curious that they are silent 
when there is a bill passing for the ex- 
press purpose of putting open blas- 
phemers upon the bench, in the Parlia- 
ment, and in council with the King: 
silent as mice now; but clamorous 
enough when the Catholics ; when those 
who built the churches and endowed 
the colleges; clamorous as Billings- 
gate, when they were about to be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of the rights 
now to be given to the Jews. However, 
enough of this matter: I have here 
shown what an university is made of. 
When I was writing my Grammar, 
which I did in Long Island, I little 
imagined that I should ever have an 
opportunity of coming, and, in person, 
challenging this University, ‘and giving 
to the whole nation, and to the whole 
world, a practical proof of the soundness 
of my opinions, with regard to these 
expensive and useless establishments. 

After the refusal of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and his famous deputy, I was 
disposed to go and dine with the far- 
mers (it being market-day) ; but I was 
assured, that it would, sooner or later, 
be the ruin of the landlord of the inn! 
Good God! Can any just man hesitate 








end to a state of things like this? 


Why, if there | 
had been one single man of common | 


to wish for any event, that will put an 
All 
over the kingdom I will give the history 
of these University chaps, of their inso- 
lence, their conscious incapacity, and of 
their horrible fears. 

Turning from these people, I am sorry 
to say, that I do not turn to something 
much more worthy of respect. Babel 
never gave rise to confusion of tongues 
more complete, than the confusion of 
opinions and projects which are now 
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issuing forth in the form of Parliamen- |‘ (Stanhope) had proposed an address 


tary debates. 


On Thursday, the 25th | ‘* to his Majesty, and that a person, who 


March, there was a debate in the House | was an auctioneer at Rochester, stood 
of Lords, upon Lord Srannopre’s pre- |‘ up and proposed another address, as 


senting the Kentish Petition. 


I shall 


| 66 


notice particularly the speech of Lord |“ 
Daxkncey, and the short answer of Lord |“ 
STANHOPE. 
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“The Earl of Darniey could not | 
say, with the noble Marquis who had | 
just addressed their Lordships, that | 
for several years he had found no rea- 
son to oppose the measures of his| 
Majesty’s Ministers, for it so happened | 
that hitherto he had generally found | 


himself in opposition, though he saw | ‘* 


no reason to complain of them in the 
instance now brought forward. It 
Was said, as a sarcastic taunt, by his) 
noble friend (Earl Stanhope) that he | 
(the Earl of Darnley) and those who| 
acted with him were always accus- 
tomed to oppose every thing and pro- 
pose nothing. But their Lordships 
would recollect, that he and his noble 
friends had invariably proposed, and 
urged upon the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, one most important 
measure ; a measure which had since 
been fortunately adopted, and one 
which he looked upon as the greatest 
he had ever known (the Catholic ques- 
tion, as we understood). He contended 
that the distress was much more severe 
in the county of Kent in the year 182 
than at present. In that year a pub- 
lic meeting was called for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the state 
of the agricultural interest; and the 
attendance of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the county was very nume- 
rous, but the noble Marquis opposite 
(the Lord Lieutenant) was not present. 
Among ‘those who attended was Mr. | 
Cobbett, and he proposed to the meet- 
ing that what he called ‘an equit- 
able adjustment’ should take place. 
He (the Earl of Darnley) was the only 
individual who had stood out against 
this proposition, the whole sense of the 
county, as expressed by the meeting, 
being in favour of it, and it was finally 
carried amidst loud acclamations. He 
understood that at the late meeting 
at Penenden Heath, the noble Earl 
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an amendment, which was carried by 
a /arge majority. (Hear, hear.) Thus 
did the auctioneer completely knock 
down the address of the noble Earl. 
(A laugh.) With respect to the pre- 
sent petition, he would ask the noble 
Earl if he could put his hand on his 
heart and say, whether there was a 
majority of the meeting in favour of 
it; or rather, whether the voice of 
the majority was not in favour of a 
very different petition; one which 
called fur the total abolition of tithes? 
He maintained that the distress was 
by no means so great as was alleged. 
But even admitting it to the extent 
stated by some noble Lords, still he 
would ask, what were the nostrums 
they proposed as a remedy? Why, 
the currency and the corn laws. He 
hoped, however, that the noble Duke 
at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had too much firmness to suffer 
either of these to be tampered with 
The country had already reached the 
lowest point of depression, and signs 
of improvement were visibly beginning 
to appear in all directions. Govern- 
ment had done its utmost to afford 
relief in the best possible way; name- 
ly, by a reduction of taxation. His 
Majesty's Ministers had moreover 
pledged themselves to further reduc- 
tions, whenever convenient opportu- 
nities should present themselves. If 
any man could point out a better 
mode of relief than that which re- 
sulted from a reduction of taxation, 
then he would support him heart and 
hand ; but he did not think there could 
be a better. He deprecated the prin- 
ciple of exciting dissatisfaction and 
discontent in the public mind by ex- 
aggerated representations of distress. 
‘** Earl Srannope, in explanation said, 
that a majority of the meeting, though 
not a large one, was in favour of the 
present petition. With respect to 
what was said about an equitable ad- 


“justment, he had only to observe, 
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that he was no friend to any such 
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could be any equity in doing that 
which was ia itself inequitable. He, 
still thought, however, that something | 
of the kind must take plaee, or that 
there must be an issue of paper-money. 
He did not, at the same time, mean 
an unlimited issue; for, in his opi- 
‘** nion, country bankers ough to be the 
distributors, and not the ercators.o; 
money. Perhaps the best plan would 
be, that paper-money should be issued 
“ on Government security.” 

With regard to the meeting.at Maid- 
stone, to which Lord Darnvev referred | 
as having been held in the year 189g, | 
his Lordship says, that 1, at that meet- 
ing, proposed an ‘equitable adjustment.” 
That is not correct. A petition, sup-| 
ported by him, prayed for relief in va- 
rious ways. I maintained that there | 
could be no effectual relief without a 
reduciion of the interest of the Debt, | 
and a reform of the Parliament; and 1 
moved, as an aidlition to the petition, 
these words : “ Your petitioners further | 
** pray, that you will make a reform in 
“ your honourable House ; and that you | 
“ will then make a just reduction of. 
“ the interest of the Debt:’ His Lord- | 
ship ought to recollect that I objected 
positively to the use of any other words , 
than these, whether my amendment} 
were rejected or not, A gentleman | 
leaned his body forward, while | wrote | 
upon his b: ick 5 that eentleman wished | 
me to add some words explani itory of | 
the mode and degree of reduction, I 
objected to this, and persevered in the | 
use of the word JUST, because with | 
that it was impossible to find fault. | 
His Lordship is misinke n, too, as to his 
being the on/y individual who stood out | 
against this proposition. His own son, 
not only voted, but spoke against dt | 
Shilly-shally Knarcusucs did the same, 
Lord Tuaxer held his hand up against 
it; so that the noble Lord takes rather 
too much to himself in this case. 

With regard to “ the auctioneer at 
Rochester” having beaten Lord Sran- 
nope, the only reason was that the meet- 
ing thought with ‘ the auctioneer,” 
who, by-the-by, possesses quite as good 
a character, is much more popular, 
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measure ; for he did not see how there | 


| favour of that petition. 


\is an adjustment ; 





much more beloved in the county, was 


}much more respectfully listened to by 


the county in October, 1829; and as to 
talent, [ will not do so much injustice to 
Mr. Larkin as to compare him for one 
single moment to the Marlof Dasxniey 
in this respect. One can see what this 
sarcasm on “ the auctioneer” aims at; 
and one can see also, why his Lordship 
referred to the meeting at Maidstone, 
in the year 1822. It was as much as to 
say, ‘* These county meetings are not to 
“be attended to; for you see one of 
** them was guided by Mr. Cobbett, and 
“the otker by an auctioneer; each of 
‘** whom carried their propositions with 
‘“* large majorities."" ‘The same may be 


| said with regard to his Lordship’s men- 


tion of Major Wayru's petition for the 
total abolition of tithes, which he as 
good as says, had really a majority upon 
| the division. All this was said with a 
view of lessening the authority of the 
meetings: as if he had said, “ If you 
* Jisten to these meetings, you must 
“ reduce the interest of the Debt ; you 
must reform the Parliament; you 
must abolish tithes.” Why, all that 
is true: this is what all the meetings 
pray for; and these things must be 


“ce 


é 


, done, or, as Lord Srannopeg said, there 


must be small paper-money. 

And now for these opinions of Lord 
Srannopr, of whom I never speak but 
|with the greatest respect. His Lord- 
ship acknowled; Zxes, that Major Wayth’'s 
petition produced a nearly equal division 
of the meeting; and 1 can assure his 
/Lordship, that if he were to poll the 
whole country, he would find more than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred in 
But with re- 
gard to the equitable adjustment, how 
ean he make it out that the thing in it- 
self is cneguiiable? What is asked for 
that is to say, settling 
the thing justly. I need not, however, 
enter into any defence of an adjustment 
with Lord Srannore ; for his Lordship 
himself confesses, that “ something of 
“the kind must take place, or that 
“there must be an issue of paper- 
* money.” With very sincere respect, 
| beg his Lordship to consider whether 
this be consistent, that the adjustment 
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must, in itself, be inequitable; for,|‘‘ the war of shifts and expedients, of 
what would an issue of paper- money | “ opinions, of interest, of projects and 
do? Would it not reduce the interest |‘ of passions, the whole thing will go 
of the Debt in fact? Is it not intended |“ to pieces like a ship upon the rocks.” 

to do this? And if this be its intention,} And this is my opinion still. Even 
as well as its inevitable effect, how can | the miserable contest of the other night, 





his Lordship deem a direct reduction to | 
be inequitable ? 

I wiil not here again go over the 
ground of showing, for L have proved it 
again and again, that an issue of paper- 
money must blow up the whole system ; 
but | cannot refrain from expressing 





which seemed to proclaim as a victory 
the taking of nine hundred from a hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand pounds, 
not one single farthing of which would 
a reformed Parliament have granted ; 
even this is a proof, if any proof were 
wanted, that the thing is drawing to its 

















my surprise, my utter astonishment, that | close; and Lord Darntgy, whatever 
a man of Lord Sransopn’s excellent | he may think or say of the matter, will 
understanding should for one moment) find that the distress will go on gra- 
imagine, that a paper-money, resting on | dually, becoming greater and greater. 
GOVERN MENT SECURITY, would} His Lordship says, that “ the country 
not be assignats! [ am utterly asto-|‘* has already reached the lowest point 
nished that ‘such a | thought should enter bu of depression, and that signs of im- 
into the mind of any man living. O| “ provement are visibly beginning to 
no, my Lord, the crazy vessel is to be) i appear in all directions.” What view 
saved by no contrivances of this sort 2 he may have in saying this, I cannot 
a reformed Parliament must take her | tell; but I can assure him that the fact 
gently to pieces, and put her together | is contrary to his statement, if that 
again; cast out her rotten planks and | statement be his. When I wasat Ely, 
beams ; put in sound ones in their|a gentleman mentioned openly, in the 
stead ; give her new pins and bolts ; | presence of fifty persons, that in the 
repair her rigging, and put her once | parish of Walberton or Warberton (I 
again afloat, tight and trim: without | forget which), there were now three 
this she goes to pieces, and happy is| men cracking stones on the road, and 
the man that will be found floating on| paid by the parish, who had all been 
the wreck. overseers of the same parish within the 
In the House of Commons, Babel | (ast seven years! 
really seems to be come again: ev ery | This is the process going on all over 
man seems bewildered: no one appears! the country; and this process will con- 
to know which way to steer: the stars | tinue to be more and more rapid. Three 
and the sun and the moon seem to be! years, at the farthest, would see nine- 
of no use to those navigators. There | tenths of the farmers completely ruined. 
are all the old hankerings after the | Lerd Wixensusea gave a very fair de- 
paper-money ; but those who are for it | scription of the situation of the country ; 
give the strangest reasons for wishing! and his Lordship may be assured that 





counties. In Gloucestershire, such has 
been the pressure on the poor-rates, 


sequences, that they would appear to be 
reading their lesson sometimes back- 
wards and sometimes forwards; and, ; and such the irritation of the suffering 
really, my old and often-repeated pro-| parties, that, to use the words of my 
phecy seems to be upon the eve of ful- | correspondent, who dates his letter from 
filment : “ The probabilities are,” said; Gloucester on the 15th of March, 
I, “ what by issuing Exchequer bills, | ‘‘ threatening notices have been re- 
*‘ by loans from the Bank ; by all sorts | ‘ « ceived, and robbery and outrage pre- 
“ of tricks and contrivances with paper- |“ vail to an extent never before known 
*“* money, this thundering standing army | “ or dreamed of. Such is the pressure 
*“ will be kept up, all the enormous ex-| “ of the poor-rates in some parts, that | 
** penses continued, till, at last, amidst] ‘“ several farms are offered rent free. A 
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“ clergyman of one small parish, whose 
“income from his living was £120 a 
“‘ year, has had £140 to pay for poor- 
* rates within the last year. In another 
“parish, there are 100 labourers now 


** pence a day each. In what will this 
* state of things end” ? 

Why, it will end in confusion ; in 
anarchy; in revolt; unless there be 
that very reform of Parliament which 
the long and bloody French and Ame- 
rican wars were intended to prevent. 
Thus, as Major Carrwricut used to say, 
the viper has been -twirling in a circle, 
till at last it has bitten its own tail, 
and the deadly venom is hastening to 
its heart. O foolish boroughmongers! 
O foolish aristocracy! O foolish 
clergy! The first American war created 
a debt that was cumbrous ; but it was 
bearable: it was supportable: it was 
not absolute ruin and wretchedness : 
the nation was reviving ; but that war 
brought in its suite the French Revolu- 
tion ; and the dread of the effects of that 
Revolution ; the dread of the example of 
France, made you eager for war with 
that people. If you had been just; if 
you had been wise, you would have 
given the people of England parlia- 
mentary reform, which was all they 
asked and all they wanted: the Debt 
would have been pared away in time, 
and your titles, estates, and all the esta- 
blishments, would have remained un- 
shaken. By rushing into that war, for 
the very purpose, and only for the pur- 
pose, of preventing parliamentary re- 
form, you have brought upon the 
country sufferings that compel men to 
look to all the establishments as a re- 
source; and you are now hankering 
again after the base paper-money ; you 
are seeking safety in the very thing, 
which, from its nature, must cause your 
complete overthrow. 

Wma. COBBETT. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

Tne Second and Third Numbers of 
this work, which have been for some 
time out of print, are now in the press, 
and will be ready for sale by Monday or 
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COBBETT-LECTURES. 
Cambridge, 29th March, 1830. 
I am just setting off for St. Ives in 
Huntingdonshire ; shall be at Stamford 


/on the 3lst March and Ist April; at 
* working on the parish roads at four-| 


Peterborough on the 2d April ; at Wis- 
beach on the 3d April; at Lynn on the 
6th and 7th of April; at Holbeach on 
the Sth of April; at Boston on the 9th, 
and 10th April; shall go to Louth on 
the Lith; and from Louth I shall go to 
Hull ; from there to Lincoln; theace 
to Newark; thence to Grantham; 
thence to Oakham ; thence to Leicester 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and on 
through the counties of Warwick, Salop, 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, So- 
merset, Wilts, Berks, Oxford, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, and back to Lon- 
don. I request my friends in these 
several counties to write to me to Lon- 
don, as soon as they can, just to furnish 
me with names of persons to whom I 
may write, apprising them in succession 
of the time of my arrival at the several 
places ; telling me of the most suitable 
days of the week ; pointing out the 
places for me to go to, and suggesting 
to me such other matters as their kind- 
ness may bring into their minds. We 
are enjoined not to put our candle uader 
a bushel, an injuaction which I am de- 
termined not to disobey. The country 
has long had the doctrines, and it shall 
now see the man if it like. I have not 
overlooked Buckinghamshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Bedfordshire, and Northamp- 
tonshire. But I shall take them in my 
way when I go to Scotland, which will 
be about the month of June. 





NORFOLK COUNTY MEETING, 
(Continued from page 288.) 


Tue whole country was suffering under 
the influence of that system, and the 
whole country ought to unite their ef- 
forts in endeavouring to get rid of it 
before it did any further mischief. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Parmer: As he was one of those 
who had said ‘“‘ No” to the gallant Co- 
lonel’s question respecting the evils of 
free trade, he had felt himself bound to 





Tuesday next at the farthest. 





step forward (though he had not other- 
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wise intended to have done so) to show 
that he was ready to prove that the sys- 
tem of free trade partook of none of 
those evils which had been laid to its 
charge by the gallant Colonel. He had 
never heard a speech more to the pur- 
pose than that which had fallen from Sir 





hold (an estate belonging to Colonel 
Harvey)? For a very plain reason; 
because it would not pay for its culti- 
vation ; and this was the criterion in all 
undertakings. He did not approve of 
the motion of Mr. Bulwer, because he 


thought that a free trade in beer ought 


Thomas Beevor, and he was, therefore, | to have formed part of those reselutions 


surprised to hear the gallant Colonel's | 


tirade against free trade. But he was 
quite ready to meet the gallant Colonel 
on the threshold of his own argument. 
Whence was that gold obtained which 
the Colonel grudged our paying to other 
nations? ‘There were no gold mines in 
Norfolk or Suffolk, or any other part of 
England, that he had ever heard of. 
But he would tell the manufacturers 
how it was got. It was purchased by 
their labour ; by the sweat of their brow. 
(Applause). Gold was as much an ar- 
ticle of commerce as any thing else 
(Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and ‘ Question !”) 
He had never attended a county meet- 


ing at which he had felt more pleasure | 


than at the present one. He had been 
overwhelmed with surprise at the senti- 
ments which had been uttered by Mr. 
Wodehouse. Were they not the very 
opinions that himself and his friends 
had been advocating so long and so 
urgently? Were not the people told 
long ago of the ruinous consequences 
that must attend the paper system ? 
But they would not listen to such a cry 
then. ‘The case, however, was now 
altered, and they would be glad of any 
amendment. For himself, he was op- 
posed to the idea of a property tax, 
because he did not see that it was any 
relief to take out of one pocket to put 
into another. What they really wanted 
was to retrace their steps, and to have 
the true principles of legislation advo- 
cated. He trusted that the agricul- 
turists would not think, that because he 
was a commercial man, he was there- 
fore their enemy. He was not such a 
fool ; he looked upon the nation but as 
one large family, with but one interest 
to support, and whoever abused one 
portion of the state inflicted an injury 
on the whole. Colonel Harvey com- 
plained that the waste lands of the coun- 
try were not cultivated ; but if that was 
the cry, why did he not cultivate Mous- 


(applause), for he could see no reason 
why beer should not be sold to the 
people at the chandler’s shop, as well 
as by the publican. (Cheers.) And, after 
all, what was the effect of this law pass- 
ed by the aristocracy to take care of the 
morals of the people? (A laugh and 
cheers.) Let any one cast his eye round 
that city, and see how it raised the 
price of one of the chief articles of con- 
sumption for the poor man (applause) ; 





let any man cast his eye on the bench, 
and see whether the magistrates were 
‘not put there to support and carry on 
the shameful trickery. (Cheers.) ‘This 
‘he stated as a fact, and he challenged 
‘contradiction. He should delight in 
being contradicted, because he knew 
that he could overwhelm them with the 
most undeniable proofs ; he wished for 
nothing, therefore, more than that they 
would take the subject before the House 
of Commons, so that a Committee 
might be appointed, and he would an- 
swer for what should emanate from the 
examination of witnesses (Applause). 
He would answer for it, that it would 
be the means of unfolding a system that 
was both disgraceful and disgusting to 
humanity. He knew an instance that 
happened only lately, of 1,800/. being 
given for a house at Great Yarmouth. 
Was it worth that money intrinsically ? 
No, but 1,200/. of it was given for the 
license alone. Hence arose one of the 
great sources of the corruption of the 
magistrates, if it were a corruption, the 
example of which was followed through- 
out the whole body. (Applause). Why 
was not the system of licensed houses 
cut down in the villages? Simply be- 
cause the public-house parlour was 
looked upon as the head-quarters of 
poaching ; a crime more horrible than 
blasphemy itself in the eyes of the 
squires. (Cheers). He knew not what 
might be the fate of Mr. Wodehouse’s 





resolutions ; but when he (Mr. Palmer) 
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had been asked by Sir Thomas Beevor | he thought that the measure first pro- 


to second his resolutions, he had de-| posed was injudicious, in his opinion, 
clined doing so because he was not an | he thought that it might be better to 
agriculturist ; and if he had not been | | adopt it out of compliment to the six 
challenged to defend the principles a requimtionists who had called 
free trade by Col. Harvey, he should | the meeting, and to the expressed opi- 
only have been present at the meeting: | nion of Mr. Coke, whose advice, had 
as a spectator, without taking any part|it been formerly taken, would have 
in it. If, however, the < saved the country much distress, and 
Mr. Wodehouse should be negatived,| for whose services they ought all of 
he would advise those who constituted | them to feel highly indebted (Applause.) 
the meeting to proclaim for themselves | He therefore hoped that both Mr. Wode- 
those principles of Parliamentary Re-| house and Sir Thomas Beevor would 
form, without which the vessel of the! consent to withdraw their amendments, 
state could not rightly be navigated.|so that the original resolutions might 
(Applause). be agreed to without opposition. 
Archdeacon Barnurst said, that he} Mr. Wopenouse said, that when he 
agreed with those gentlemen who had| had first introduced his resolutions, he 
spoken in opposition to the original} had done so merely for the purpose of 
motion. The speech and the resolutions | recording his sentiments; but as he 
which had been given to the meeting by | found that many of the gentlemen pre- 
Mr. Wodehouse did both his head and | sent appeared to agree with him in opi- 
his heart credit ; and with Sir Thomas} nion, he should certainly take the sense 
Beevor he agreed in one point, that they | of the meeting upon them as an amend- 
ought to go to the root of the evil. (Ap- {| ment. 
plause.) He must confess, therefore, Mr. Cuctey said, that being one of 
that if the meeting was determined to} the requisitionists who had called the 
come to a division on the subject, he| meeting, he could not have the object 
should prefer the amendment of Mr.|of his colleagues so attacked without 
Wodehouse. But before there was any | saying a few words in their defence and 
division, he begged leave to say a few}his own. He had now been a farmer 
words. He disagreed entirely in the} for about forty years, and was therefore 
opinion expressed by Mr. Bulwer, that} pretty well acquainted with the habits 
in the case of a large county they ought |of the labourers ; formerly when they 
not to interfere with advice to the Par- | came to work, they would always bring 
liament or the Government as to what | their allowance of beer with them, but 
line of conduct they should pursue to|now they were only able to bring a 
remedy a general evil. (Hear, hear,| bottle of water, (cries of shame), and 
hear.) He thought that every county} what is the reason of this?) Why the 
had a right to take into consideration | tax upon malt; if that were removed, 
the general measures adopted by the | the labourer would be enabled for a shil- 
Government, on the same principle | ling to buy enough malt to procure him 
that every man was bound to show that |a pot of beer every day for a week, 
he sympathised with the distress of the | (hear,) besides having yeast enough to 
country, and felt for the unfortunate | make a good loaf of bread. (Hear, hear.) 
condition of the poor. (Applause.) ‘This |On his own part he looked to see all 
ought to be the universal feeling of the | taxes cut down, and the poor man not 
gentry and clergy throughout the king- | for ever made a slave of. It almost 
dom. (Applause.) They ought to an- | made him sick to contemplate the scene 
nounce that they were willing to sub-|as it now presented itself; and yet no 
mit to measures afflicting to themselves |one could wonder at it. The reason 
for the general relief of the community. | why the requisitionists only meddle with 
After having stated this much, he did |the malt tax was, because they knew 
not see any objection to coming to a ‘that a thing could fot be done all at 
resolution at variance with the original | once, but must begin with apart. Ifa 
proposed; but, at the same time, though |man had to plough a field, he never ex- 
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pected to be able to do it all at one!amendment and for the original resolu- 
stroke ; no, he did it furrow after fur-|tion, without putting any negative to 
row, till the whole land was ploughed either. 
up. So, when they got that tax off,} The original resolutions of Mr. Bulwer 
they would see (A voice in the crowd, | were carried by a majority of about 
** Radical Reform”): aye, radical re- | three to one. 
form, and everything they could wish; ‘The Hieu Snerirr declared the 
for. (Laughter and applause. ) What he | original resolutions to be carried. 
wanted to see was everything taken out| Sir ‘T'uomas Beevor protested against 
of the way that could oppress the coun- |this course. He ought to have been 
try. But Mr. Palmer wanted to do| permitted to propose his amendment. 
everything at once: now he never knew; Mr. Core then moved a vote of 
anybody that was able to sueceed at that |thanks to the High Sheriff, which was 
(A voice in the crowd, ‘‘ The world |carried by acclamation, and the High 
was not made ina day’). No, certain- | Sheriff then dissolved the meeting. 
ly not! ‘That was a very wise obser-| After a considerable number of the 
vation, and the only way to get rid of | meeting had withdrawn, Sir ‘T. BeEvor 
taxation was by removing it piece- meal. | addressed those that remained. He com- 
(Applause.) How did the hewers do|plained very much of the conduct of 
with the oak? He had seen some hun-|the High Sheriff, and said, that instead 
dreds of trees felled, but never met with! of a vote of thanks, there ought to have 
a Mr. Palmer who could tear one up by| been a vote of censure passed upon him. 
the roots, and lay it right down pros-|‘There was one point, however, which 
trate on the ground. (Laughter. ) ihe begged them to observe, which was, 
The resolutions and amendment were that though the requisitionists had car- 
then again read seriatim to the meet- ‘ried their resolutions, they had carried 
ing. ino petition, and therefore any petition 
Mr. Lramon said, that no one could that was presented to Parliament in the 
find fault with the amendment of Mr.|name of that meeting, would be a for- 
Wodehouse (hear, hear !), for that there gery. They were no longer, legally 
was a very general distress throughout | speaking, a meeting, and therefore he 
the country, no one could deny; but he! could not propose any motion ; but, 
had had frequent op portunities of wit | with permission, he would read to them 
nessing the result of such petitions, and | the resolutions and petition which he 
that result was, that when there was no| had drawn up. They were as follow: 
specific complaint in the petition, it gave | “That this meeting is of opinion 
the Minister an opportunity of saying ‘that the state of distress under which 
‘Poor souls, how we pity them!” and all the productive interests of the coun- 
there they stopped. (Applause.) But by try, whether agricultural, manufactur- 
praying for the repeal of some specific | ing, or commercial, have long been, 
tax, they afforded no opportunity for/|and still are, suffering; and this, at a 
such an answer. (Hear, hear.) period when we have been at peace 
‘The Hieu Suenirr was then proceed- | with all the world, is mainly owing to 
ing to put the question, when {the pressure of an overwhelming bur- 
Sir ‘Tuomas Beevor requested it to|den of taxation, occasioned by an enor- 
be understood, that if Mr. Wodebouse’s;mous public debt, a large standing 
amendment was lost, he had one to|army, and other unnecessariiy expensive 
propose subsequently, and he therefore! public establishments of every kind, in 
requested that Mr. Wodehouse’s amend- | conjunction with an entensive change 
ment might be disposed of first, with-{in the quantity, and consequently in the 
out putting the original motion. value, of the circulating medium of the 
The meeting during this period was! country, whereby these burdens have, 
in considerable uproar, and the High in effect, been doubled ; and that this 
Sheriff reduced the question simply to/change has been wrought, this debt 
a show of hands for Mr. Wodehouse’s| has been incurred, and is still kept up, 
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by a House of Commons, with the elec- 
tion of whom the majority of the people 
of Great Britain have nothing to do. 

** That, although this meeting is not 
sanguine enough to expect, from any 
partial measure of relief, that permanent 
benefit which is to be obtained only by 
a vigorous and decisive'course of policy, 
and that such a course has been pointed 
out in a former petition from this coun- 
ty; yet it is of opinion, that the total 
repeal of the malt, and of all other taxes 
on articles of general consumption, 
would contribute materially to the pre- 
sent relief of all classes of the com- 
munity, more particularly of those who 
are most entitled to our consideration, 
as suffering the greatest privations ; 
namely, those who are compelled to 
Jabour for their daily bread.” 

** To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

** The Petition of the Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of the County 
of Norfolk in County Meeting 
ussembled, this 16th day of 
January, 1830. 

Most respéctfully showeth, 

“That your petitioners, in common 
with all classes of the community (those 
only excepted who are maintained out 
of taxes, wrung, in great part, from an 
almost starving population), have long 
suffered, and are still suffering, under 
difficulties and privations which, so far 
from being alleviated by the hand of 
time, have zone on progressively in- 
creasing, Whilst thousands of respect- 
able families have been reduced to ac- 
tual want, until, at length, all the pro- 
ductive interests of the country are 
threatened with either ruin or destruc- 
tion. 

“Your petitioners most respectfully 
represent to your honourable House 
their firm conviction that this state of 
distress is mainly owing to the pressure 
of an overwhelming burden of taxation, 
occasioned by an enormous public debt, 
a large standing army, and other un- 
necessary expensive public establish- 
ments of every kind; in conjunction 
with an extensive change in the quan- 
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tity, and consequently in the value of 
the circulating medium of the country, 
whereby those burdens have in effect 
been doubled, together with the fact, 
that this change has been wrought, this 
debt has been incurred, and these taxes 
have been imposed, and still continue to 
be raised, by the authority of your ho- 
nourable House ; and that it is their de- 
cided opinion that these events would 
not have taken place had the members 
of your honourable House been elected 
by the people at large. 

“That in the month of January, 19283, 
your petitioners then, as now, in county 
meeting assembled, made a representa- 
tion, and tendered a prayer to your ho- 
nourable House. ‘Time has tended to 
convince them that the opinions which 
they then expressed are right ; and that 
it is only by the measures which they 
then recommended that the country can 
be extricated from its present difficulties. 
As, however, some considerable time 
must necessarily elapse before those 
measures can be fully carried into effect, 
your petitioners are of opinion, that the 
immediate repeal of the whole of the tax 
on malt, and of all other taxes on articles 
of general consumption, would be pro- 
ductive of some present relief to all 
classes of the community; more par- 
ticularly to those who stand most in 
need of that relief as suffering the great- 
est privations, namely, those who are 
compelled to labour for their daily 
bread. 

“Your petitioners therefore pray, 
that your honourable House will be 
pleased, immediately after the meeting 
of Parliament, first to repeal the whole 
tax on malt and all other articles of 
general consumption, and then forth- 
with to turn its attention to the con- 
sideration of the prayer of that petition 
which has lain so long unheeded on the 
table of your honourable House, with 
a view to carrying into effect the recom- 
mendations therein contained. 

“And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will every pray.” 

The rest of the meeting then sepa- 
rated, 
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